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DECKERTON, 


AND 
ITS LAST GENERATION: 
BY WILFRED WENDER. 





NO, IX. 


THE PERAMBULATION. 


“ He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day; 
But he that is in battle slain 
Shall never rise to fight again.” 





Hudtbras. 


—=>>_- 

One worthy of our ancient town—the learned Vicar— 
were it not that his spirit was endowed upon earth with 
the rare virtue of long sufferance, has received a neglect 
in our commemoration of his contemporaries, which it 
might justly be feared would trouble his present repose, 
Peace to thy ashes, poor Captain Wildig! thy life had 
enough of wrong and obloquy, let us not treat with con- 
tempt thy manes. 

Our excellent and reverend Captain was an unfortunate 
proo that the mingled acids of desertion and misrepre- 
sotation can rust the purest metal, and corrode it to the 
very centre. Hector Wildig was educated for the church, 
upon the promise of the living of Deckerton, from the 
patron, his father’s particular friend; but the incumbent, 
aman of a very delicate constitution, verifying the adage, 
that a creaking gate hangs long, appeared to the full as 
likely to linger on between life and death when Hector 
was in orders, as when he commenced his studies. His 
father, therefore, to lese no time, purchased him a com- 
mission in a foot regiment. What induced him to adopt 
this course it is difficult to surmise, unless it were the pur- 
suasions of Hector himself, who had, from a boy, been 
charged with a pusillanimous spirit, in utter despite of his 
own opinion. That his nerves were rather tremulous, he 
did not deny ; but that his spirit never quailed at danger, 
heas positively maintained. When a lad of but about 
fourteen years old, he had been found in a tree, under 
which a bull was roaring and tearing up the earth; and the 
person who discovered him in this situation asserted, that 
he looked down with a countenance, pale to be sure, but 
alm, as he addressed his grim antagonist: ‘* My heart’s 
stout enough, but what is my strength to thine?” Now 
this was not cowardice: it was prudence; and it was to 
this character of cautious courage, that Hector still con- 
tinued to lay claim when arrived at manhood. It was no 
mall proof of this internal conviction of his fortitude that 
heentered the service in time of war; and when there 
Was every reason to believe that an immediate call toa 
foreign campaign would speedily put the disputed point 
tothe test. One thing, however, was still earlier dis- 
evered; that Captain Wildig was a handsome young 
officer, and his wit and gallantry were the admiration of 
the ladies. By these qualifications he succeeded in winning 





the heart of a high-spirited girl of fortune, the only 
daughter of a deceased general officer. Of the splendour 
of their nuptials, and the general joy and eclat with which 


reer, the good dames of Deckerton are even now eloquent. 
From circumstances connected with the age, and the grum- 
bling guardians of the lady, the marriage ceremony was 
performed in the presence of the assembled Sunday 
congregation. The young and elegant officer in his regi- 
mental uniferm, and the young lady in a rich dress of 
white satin, trimmed with silver lace, and a hat of the same, 
trimmed with superb ornaments of ostrich feathers and 
pearls, amidst a brilliant circle of friends, pledging them- 
selves at the altar to perpetual fidelity and affection, 
was, as my veracious gossips assure me, a very impos- 
ing spectacle. The Captain and his lovely bride soon 
made their appearance at the station of the regiment, and 
seemed to lead a life happy and splendid enough to 
excite the envy of all who had the least tincture of 
that tormentorin them. But the regiment was soon sum- 
moned across the Atlantic; and the first engagement in 
which it was concerned was the battle of Bunker’s-hill, 
so fatal to British officers. Amongst those who fell was 
our hero: but he fell not as they did; they sunk into the 
bed of honour, he on that of disgrace, for he was found, 
after the battle, concealed in an old shed. This was the 
death-stroke to his character. Hector did not think sv. 
He insisted that he did not retire thither through fear, but 
because he saw all falling around him, and conceived that 
he should do his country greater service by killing his 
enemies than by standing in the way of certain destruction 
himself. He therefore retired to this shed, whence he 
could deal forth death unperceived. It was the mode of 
warfare he contended which gave success to the enemy, 
and which the British must adopt if they would ensure 
victory. The court-martial, before whom he pleaded in 
this style, to his surprise, were amused, but not con- 
vinced. He was convicted of deserting his post, and it 
was only in consideration of its being his ‘rst action, 
that his sentence was mitigated into a severe repri- 
mand. The spirit of his brother officers, however, 
obliged him to resign his commission, and he returned 
to Europe, swelling with indignation at the perverse 
judgments of the multitude. On landing, the first 
news that reached him was the death of the Vicar 
of Deckerton; and his own nomination to the living 
was his first welcome. But this good fortune was attended 
by far more than an equivalent of the bitter. His disgrace 
was on the wings of fame; his dismissal was the current 
tale of the newspapers, and that with abundant aggrava- 
tions. Every eye he met seemed brightened by a glance 
of ridicule; but the gall itself was yet at the bottom of his 
cup. . His lady, the high-minded soldier’s daughter, stung 
to the soul with his dishonour, instead of meeting him 
with consolation, sent him a letter fraught with the most 
virulent invectives, and renouncing his society for ever. 
This accumulation of misfortune bore down even poor Wil- 





the fascinating couple commenced their matrimonial ca- | 


and woe: and, retiring to the parsonage, shut himself wP 
entirely from the world. It was rumoured that he was 
employed in writing a most elaborate defence of his con- 
duct; and they who knew him anticipated that he would 
produce a perfect revolution of opinion in his favour. But 
whatever was his employment, he was seen by no one ex- 
cept his old housekeeper for eighteen months. His friends, 
alarmed for his safety, made many attempts to draw him 
from his chamber. They held parleys at his door ; ladders 
were raised to his window, to ascertain his actual existence 
and security: but, as these measures only irritated him te 
fury, and occasioned him to menace a change of residence, 
they desisted. What they could not effect was, however, 
done by a swarm of bees that came suddenly down his 
chimney one hot summer day, and expelled him with 
expedition into the parlour below. The honey-thighed 
community seemed to have broken the spell that bound 
him: he again made his appearance amongst mortals, as 
one risen from the dead. For a long time, indeed, he left 
his house but seldom, and then only in the dusk of evening. 
By degrees he grew more familiar with day-light ; but his 
appearance was strangely altered. He was no longer the 
young, handsome, well-dressed officer, but a shabby figure, 
bowed and gray with premature age; his visage sallow, 
lean, and stamped with a suspicious, and something of a 
misanthropic, gloom. His old housekeeper still continued 
his only inmate ; his parlour and chambers, the only rooms 
he entered; and Ephraim Pope, Harry Withers, and the 
Rev. Mrs. Malatrot almost the only persons who were ad- 
mitted at his door. Of the interior of his room I can say 
nothing positively, for I never had the honour of an intro- 
duction ; but I have been told that it was a complete chaos of 
books, newspapers, manuscript sermons, and old clothes. 1 
sometimes met him, wrapped in an old great coat, riding 
slowly on a little pory that seemed to bend even under his tri- 
vial weight, and would have let his legs trail on the ground, 
but that he had a knack of cciling them up under his 
Rosinante’s belly. Of late years he had himself regularly 
officiated at church ; and his sermons were said to be grave, 
and extremely argumentative : but the circumstance which 
has principally brought this gentleman to my remem- 
brance is the celebration of the parochial perambulation ; 
an affair which had a fatal influence, not only on himself 
but on our worthy old friend, Captain Kenrock. 

This ancient custom, the object of which was to ascer- 
tain and preserve in living memory the actual geographi 
cal boundaries of each respective Parish, or Liberty, wa 
formerly, as is well known, of common occurrence; but now 
is become so rare, that in far the greater number of places 
it has never been witnessed; and in most of those, where 
it is considered requisite, is practised but once in the 
memery of man. In Deckerton, it had becn omitted for 
a much longer period; and probably would never again 
have been revived, had not Ephraim Pope, in some of 
his antiquarian researches, been led to imagine that the 
parochial boundaries were but ill understood. This sup- 
position produced an eager agitation of the question. 





dig’s philosophical courage; he sunk into despondency 


Great was the investigation of old-title deeds, and surveys, 
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and examinations of old men in that and surrounding 
parishes; nor was it till the autumn, when I was there, 
that the question was decided. A perambulation was 
resolved upon, the ensuing spring. In the mean time 
Ephraim Pope died. Nevertheless, my cousins inform me, 
that at the time sanctioned by old usage, it was performed. 
On Holy Thursday, a great concourse of the gentry, on 
horseback, followed by almost the whole population, and 
particularly the lads, who had a general holiday for the 
purpose, that they might retain the knowledge till they 
were old men, set out from the market-place, followed 
by a cart loaded with bread and cheese, and store of good 
ale. Amongst the assembly were conspicuous, Captain 
Kenrock, as a frecholder in the parish; Parson Wildig 
in his gown, and bearing his common-prayer book; and 
Harry Withers, whose wild wit was to give a brilliant 
identity to the most dubious places. He was arrayed in 
a huge military hat and feather; an ample old-laced coat 
of one of the Captain’s ancestors, of French gray,—buttons 
of immcnse dimensions, embroidered button-holes, and 
sleeves into which he might have crept; a corresponding 
waistcoat, hiding his thighs with its enormous flaps; roses 
at his knees; scarlet hose; and shoes, with buckles like five- 
barred gates He was also equipped with a tremendous 
brass scabbard, containing a wooden broad-sword, as most 
safely intrusted to a hero of Harry’s irritable nature. 
They proceeded to the eastern extremity of the parish, 
where the gentlemen alighting, and forming a large circle, 
a hole was dug, and a large stone-post, provided for the 
purpose, was inserted in it, and firmly secured. Parson 
Wildig then approached, and with a solemn and audible 
voice read over it the customary prayers; after which, 
Harry Withers baptized it with a foaming tankard of ale, 
and prayed with a sonorous tone resembling that of old 
Twang, the clerk, and a forma! gravity which exceeded 
that of Parson Wildig himself,—that whoever removed 
that stone, might be troubled with the stone and an empty 
tankard till he brought it back again. Hence, following the 
course of the sun, they tracked the extremities of the parish 
at every turn and dubious place, leaving a similar stone, or 
marking a tree—and christening them, with plenty of mirth 
and joke, gospel stones and gospel trees. At noon they 
came upon the common, where the company sat down in 
a ring upon the grass, and the bread and cheese and ale 
were handed round till they became not a little exhila- 
rated. The lads were then set to run races, wrestle, and 
leap the cat-gallows; apples, a great rarity at that sea- 
son, were thrown amongst them, and the old game of a lug 
and a bite was kept up for half an hour, to the great merri- 
ment of the whole party ; and lastly, they were set to drink 
out of a pail-full of ale, while those around attempted to 
dip in the head of every one as he stooped to drink. This 
occasioned no little laughter; for, notwithstanding dripping 
locks, and sometimes even bloody noses were the only ac- 
quisition, yet not a boy but was eager to sip of the liquor, 
maugre its terrible guard, and those salinal and nasal in- 
fusions, which former blubbering and sanguinary adven- 
turers had contributed. These pastimes being ended, they 
again pursued their route, and merriment and jovial mis- 
chief were kept alive by the ale-cart, which met them at 
every cross road. Harry Withers kept all round him in 
a roar of laughter by his extravagant sallies; and even 
Parson Wildig, gradually losing the gravity with which 
he set out, seemed to have recovered at once all the wit 
and humour of his youth, and performed his part with 
such a comic solemhity, and gave such successive flashes 
of fun and ridicule, as astonished and convulsed the whole 
assembly. The shouts and laughter of the merry was- 
gailers were heard louder and farther as the evening drew 
on, and called numbers more about them. At length, after 
a variety of occurrences and waggish pranks, amongst 
others, throwing a poor tailor, in his nankeen venerables, 
neat white stockings, and flaunting ruffic, into the river, 
‘they arrived at the stone they first erected in the morning; 
and here Harry Withers insisting upon service being again 
performed, tliat the company might be dismissed with all 
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due regard to godliness, although Parson Wildig could 
scarcely stand (through fatigue, no doubt). yet,, being 
supported by two stout yeomen, and Harry Withers hold- 
ing the book, and pointing out the letters with a straw, he 
went through the whole admirably well; allowing for a 
few pauses and misplacings of words, which some said 
were intentional on the part of the Vicar; but which were 
perhaps only imagined through the inattention or distance 
of his audience. 

My cousins wrote me soon after, that poor Parson Wil- 
dig was dead; some attributing his end to over-exertion, 
and extraordinary excitement of spirits on this occasion, 
succeeding his taciturn and melancholy habits. In a sub- 
sequent one, they add a lamentable account of the worthy 
Captain, which we must give at greater length. 

| To be continued in our next.| 





Jtaturat History. 


ON THE EMIGRATION OF SWALLOWS, 


—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





“What human thought can nature’s wisdom sound, 
Her paths inscrutable and plans profound; 

Through diverse ways each secret cause pursue, 
And bring her mystic werks to mortal view ?” 





Sin,—The migrations of the feathered tenants of the 
air have furnished a subject of much speculation and 
inquiry among ornithologists of almost every age; but, 
nothwithstanding all their care and assiduity in advancing 
opinions, constructing theories, and laying down rules, the 
point remains involved in much doubt and obscurity. 
When the genial influence of grateful spring begins to 
revive the vernal face of nature, numberless tribes of birds 
which during the gloomy reign of sullen winter had sought 
shelter and subsistence in more friendly climes, return 
to resume their wonted haunts in the different parts of this 
island, immediately preparing for nidification and the pro- 
creation of their various species; but the precise manner 
in which these birds of passage return, has never been 
fully and satisfactorily ascertained ; or their arrival actu- 
ally observed, except in some rare instances where the class 
has been naturally gregarious; the majority of these sum- 
mer visiters drop in successively -upon us as it were by 
stealth, whilst their numbers daily increase by almost im- 
perceptible degrees, and they appear at their accustomed 
stations ere we have any intimations of their approach. 
Thus are we annually visited by multifarious species, vary- 
ing in size and conformation fronmy the corn-kraik, to the 
small willow-wren. As autumn advances they again seve- 
rally disappear, in the same almost unaccountable manner. 
Soon after this, numberless tribes, driven southward by 
an increasing intensity of cold in higher latitudes, pour 
down upon us in large flocks, and disperse themselves over 
our shores, lakes, and forests ; among the latter squadrons, 
may be enumerated the field-fare, wood-pigeon, and wild- 
swan, with numerous varieties of the goose and duck 
tribes; all these take leave in the spring, repairing either 
to the forests of Poland and Russia, or the extensive fens 
of Lapland, to breed’ and incubate in full security, dur- 
ing the short-lived season of warmth with which those 
countries are favoured. But the migrations of water-fozol 
are not involved in so much uncertainty as those of dand- 
birds; the former being frequently noticed whilst upon 
aérial expeditions, which is rarely the case with many 
kinds of the latter. That the ability to migrate, of birds ill- 
adapted for long-continued flight, should be questioned, ex- 
citegtittle or no suprise; thus the willow-wren, black-cap, 
redstart and wryneck, which appear merely capable of flit- 
ting from bush to bush, leave us yearly. It is not easily 
conceived how they accomplish a journey to distant shores, 
neither have we opportunities for observing the manner in 
which it is performed; leaving this undetermined, it appears 





much more astonishing, that the swallow-tribe, aclass by all 


means calculated for the task, should seek a state of tor. 
pidity (as many affirm) instead of skimming over to Africa, 
or some southern country. No feathered creature js g 
constantly on the wing as the swallow: in the habit of pro. 
curing its food in the air, nearly all its fanctions are per. 
formed in that element. The swift or largest variety (Hi. 
rundo apus) almost realizes the fabled bird of paradise; 
the feet surprisingly small, and little calculated for resting 
on the'ground, are singular in their construction ; the toes 
all point forward, the longer consist of two bones each, 
the smaller possess but one; the wings, when extended, 
measuré from tip to tip eighteen inches, whilst the bird 
weighs little more than an ounce; being thus entirely 
adapted for long and arduous flights, we must readily 
admit the possibility of its annual migration ; indeed of this 
well attested fact little serions doubt can be entertained, ag 
repeated observations have tended to confirm and establish 
the truth of it. - Kalm relates that one alighted on a vessel 
in which he was, whilst he was fourteen days’ sail from 
Cape Hinlopen, being about two-thirds across the At. 
lantic Ocean. Some time ago, the master of a vessel, 
on its way from Minorca to Majorca, saw an immenie 
flock of swallows flying northward, many of which alighted 
on the rigging in the course of the evening; but they 
disappeared before morning. In fine, this opinion te. 
quires no additional confirmation ; nor should we at all 
have reason to dissent from it,.if more curious, but not 
less certain, asseverations were not respectably advanced, 
and warmly supported, by authors and individuals de. 
serving of the utmost credit; and, however unwilling we 
may be, yet so many concurrent testimonies crowd upon 
us, that we are almost compelled to admit the interesting 
fact—that swallows have been discovered in a state of 
torpidity. In February, 1766, a pair of swifts were found 
in a torpid state, adhering by their claws, under the Toof 
of Longnor Chapel, Shropshire; on being placed near, 
fire, they revived, and moved about the room. A M, 
Collinson favoured Pennant with the evidence of thre 
gentlemen, who saw sand -martins drawn from a cliff 
the Rhine, March, 1762. Also, the Honourable Daing 
Barrington related, on the authority of Lord Belhaven, 
that in old walls and sandhills, near his Lordship’s seat 
in East Lothian, numbers of torpid swallows were found 
from year to year, which came to life on being exposed tp 
a fire. The same curious discoveries it might seem wer 
made annually near Morpeth, in Northumberland. Pen. 
nant, with some reason, concludes, that a partial mign- 
tion only takes place; and that the later hatchings, not 
coming to maturity in time to join the main body, seek 
some sequestered cavern or hollow tree, there to establish 
winter quarters. In some instances these birds have been 
kept in cages during winter. A Mr. Pearson, of London, 
in 1784, caught five or six swallows, which were fed with 
nightingales’ food, and put into a large cage; a broad 
shallow pan was introduced, full of water, in which they 
frequently washed themselevs; one day, they began to 
hurry in and out of the water, as if seized with some 
phrenzy; in about half an hour afterwards they wer 
found huddied together in a corner as if dead: on being 
placed before the fire, two of them recovered; but thes 
also died on the approach of Christmas. The following 
year Mr. Pearson. made another experiment, which was 
attended with complete success, The birds moulted abot 
Christmas: and thus lived three or four years, regularly 
casting their feathers every year at the usual time. 01 
these occasions, their tails became forked, as in thos 
which return every spring. They were exhibited to the 
Society for promoting Natural History, on the 14th of 
February, 1786, during a severe frost, and whilst they 
were moulting. Minutes of the circumstance were entered 
into the books of the society.* This tends to prove that 
swallows do not differ materially from other birds; and 
also that they moult whilst absent from this country 





* Vide Bewick’s Birds, Vol. I. p. 257. where this relation is 





given more at large. Query: Do they cast their feathe 
whilst in a state of torpidity? 
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This cannot readily be made to agree with @ state of sleep 

and torpor, though Pliny and Aristotle both assert, that 

they lose their plumage while thus wintering in the hol- 

lows of rocks. But perhaps of all the strange and revolting 

jdeas ever entertained by speculative ornithologists that 

of submersion appears the most marvellous. Were this 
singular notion confined to the good Archbishops of Nor- 
way, we should have no reason to express any great 
astonishment ; but as they have not been the only sup- 
porters of clustered swallows found in lakes, the affair 
may merit a little attention. Whilst congregating in 
multitudes, preparatory to their autumnal journey, they 
not only fix on churches, trees, and rocks, as places of 
rendezvous, but sometimes resort to barren moors, and 
yery frequently collect in myriads on the willows and 
mushes among the small isles in the Thames. Pennant, 
to give an idea of the multitudes which sometimes collect 
there, cites the following instance:—‘* Two gentlemen, 
on the 26th of September last, who happened to Jie at 
Maindenhead-bridge, furnished at least a proof of the 
multitudes there assembled. They went by torch-light 
to an adjacent isle, and in less than half an hour 
prought ashore fifty dozen; for they had nothing more 
to do than to draw the willow twigs through their hands, 
the birds never stirring till they were taken.” It is said 
that they congregate in the same manner in Hamp- 
shire, and other southern counties, though few, if any, 
have been so fortunate as to witness their departure. If 
our worthy friend Olaus Magnus, were to view them thus 
collecting among reeds, sedges, and rushes, in the vicinity 
ofa large river, he would of course conclude that they were 
about to plunge socially into the ‘* bowels of the deep ;” 
and it appears more than probable, that cases of the like 
nature, have added not a little weight to the theory of 
submersion ; the absurdity of which is manifest not only 
from analogy, but also from the testimony of Mr. John 
Hunter, who, upon carefully dissecting and examining 
several swallows, found their organs exactly similar to 
those of other birds; whilst in those animals which sleep 
during the winter, he always discovered a material cif- 
ference. It is affirmed by first-rate naturalists, that all 
animals respite whilst in a state of torpidity; it is also 
very well known that otters, grebes, seals, with many 
amphibious creatures, soon perish if caught under the ice, 
or otherwise prevented from reaching the surface; nor 
would it be very reasonable to suppose that a tender, de- 
licate, and slightly-framed bird, could suffer a long sub- 
mersion in an element diametrically opposite to its nature 
and properties, without decaying, or being stifled from the 
total exclusion of air; such a notion is worthy of Bishop 
Pontoppidan, or'some of the marvellous branches of his 
wonder-dealing contemporaries. That swallows have been 
actually taken out of water and exhibited slight indications 
of life, may perhaps be admitted; but that they ever 
collect in parties on the tips of reeds, and dive down in 
concert to the harmonious warbling of a dirge, wears in 
every point of view too ridiculous an aspect to merit any 
serious attention, and seems only calculated to excite a 
smile.—Perhaps we may venture to account for their 
disappearance in the following manner. As soon as the 
season for departure arrives, those broods which have 
come to full maturity, hasten towards the southern coun- 
ties,* where, having collected as before mentioned on 
heaths, churches, trees, or reeds, the whole host suddenly 
decamps with the first peep of day, while yet the grey 
mists of morn prevent passengers from observing their 
manceuvres ; and considering the amazing swiftness with 
which they fly, we will readily admit that they very soon 
wach the point of destination. A horse has been known 
toran a mile in a minute,+ yet how far the speed of the 
fleetest courser falls short, when opposed to that of a hawk 
or partridge, is manifest to those who have actually 

* Catesby affirms that they journey by night, in order to 


avoid rapacious birds and other dangers which daylight 
might expose them to. 








tried the experiment; and the swallow is universally 
allowed to display more velocity and strength of pinion 
than any otherof the feathered tribes. Itisalso known that 
many species attain the highest regions of the atmosphere, 
previous to along journey. The carrier, when loosed at adis- 
tance from home, sometimes mounts in a spiral direction 
until completely out of sight, and then darts forward to- 
wards the desired spot. Cranes travel at such a height, 
that their loud clangor may be distinctly heard, whilst 
no traces of them are visible; hence it appears very pro- 
bable that swallows upon setting out, instantly rise into the 
upper regions of the air, being enabled by some wonderful 
instinct to steer a proper course; thus flying at an immense 
distance from the earth, they cannot be seen, except in cases 
where fatigue compels them to alight on vessels, or other 
objects which more immediately present themselves. After 
the main bodies of emigrants have thus embarked on their 
distant expedition, it is highly probable that stragglers and 
late hatches, being detained beyond the time for departure, 
will ultimately be compelled to remain in this country, until 
food begins to fail, and winter approaches; when they most 
likely creep into the crevices of rocks, or huddle together 
in caves, old buildings, and other secure retired stations ; 
on being occasionally discovered thus situated, being in a 
state of torpitude, and benumbed by the cold, some vir- 
tuosi have not hesitated to assert, that the whole tribe 
regularly seek the like winter habitations, putting all 
thoughts of emigration out of the question: hence many 
have been induced to take for a natural cause what is 
purely accidental. Perhaps those which resort to the mar- 
gins of lakes and rivers, may finally retire to the reeds and 
rank grass in the vicinity, among the matted roots of which 
they probably nestle, remaining torpid and inactive whilst 
the storm rages without; perhaps floods or similar causes 
may inundate or.wash them away into deeper water, and 
upon being found thus immersed, various chimerical 
opinions will take rise from the discovery ;* most likely 
the vague and fantastical submersions of northern natural- 
ists arose from cases of this kind. Upon the whole it ap- 
pears reasonable to conclude, that whilst we rest fully as- 
sured of atinual emigrations, we must not utterly reject all 
ideas of torpidity ; though it is ardently to be wished in 
this enlightened age, when science approaches perfection, 
that some interesting facts would transpire to satisfy doubts, 
and remove all scruples respecting this curious question. 
Certainly there must be some strange properties possessed 
by birds, which have hitherto defied the researches of or- 
nithologists; among the rest, that of remaining during 
winter in a state of sleep is not the least remarkable; that 
such is frequently the case with the Cuckoo, many well 
authenticated instances have placed beyond a doubt; the 
following is given in the introduction to ‘* Bewick’s Birds.” 
** A few years ago, a young Cuckoo was found in the thick- 
est part of a close furze bush ; when taken up it was quite 
bare and destitue of feathers, but soon recovering life and 
strength it escaped, and flying across the river Tyne con- 
tinued the usual call.” In a late number of the Kaleidos- 
cope a similar instance is recorded, which is also noticed in 
the ‘* Sportsman’s Magazine,” where some workmen 
turned one up with a spade whilst making alterations in a 
copse; it appeared like a ball of dried leaves at first sight, 
but when unfolded to the warmth of the sun, it recovered 
and flew away; from this many conjecture that the Night- 
jar, yulgarly termed Goat-sucker, together with other 
tribes which disappear towards autumn, do not journey te 
distant climes; but in fact remain with us, and sleep out 
the storms of December in torpid inactivity ; certainly, if ca- 
pability be considered, and that strength of pinion which is 
requisite in order to enable birds to cross oceans and emi- 
grate to distant shores, it is not easily determined why those 
whose weakness renders them inadequateto the task, should 
not be as much or even more calculated to seek torpitude, 
than even the swallow itself: in answer to this it is advanced, 
that the latter differs from all other genera so materially in 
its habits and properties, that no surprise shculd be excited. 








@ + This wasaccomplished by the famous horse ealled Flying 
hilder 6. 


#* Many ornithologists entertain the same idea. 


A naturalist who ranks very highly, after mentioning the 
great fatigue it undergoes in the constant pursuit of its 
prey, and also an_incessant exertion of voice, thus con- 
cludes his remarks: ‘* All these occasion a vast expense of 
strength and of spirits, and may give such a texture to the 
blood that other animals cannot experience, and so dis- 
pose, or we may say necessitate, this tribe of birds, or part 
of them at least, to a repose more lasting than that of any 
others.” How far this opinion may prove just, it remains 
for the ornithologists of some future and more scientific 
age to determine; dame Nature frequently appears to act 
capriciously, in some cases sportively, yet on closer ex- 
amination, a philosophic eye discovers the admirable nicety 
of her designs, the order, regularity, and harmony of her 
works, and agrees with an old adage, in exclaiming that 
** She does nothing in vain.” O. R. 
November 18, 1822. 


hit Chat. 


Critical Bathos.—One of the magazines, in a description 
of popular singers, contains the following passage. Mrs. 
Salmon is the happy subject of their rapturous commen- 
dation :—** Her singing is a flood of melody which she 
pours with such exquisite grace, that we hear, us it were, 
the odour of a shower of roses, scattered from the fingers of 
one of the Houris, and the sense revels in the delicious 
satiety. When she stands up in the orchestra, and begins 
to warble, we imagine instantly Aurora, and her streams 
of beaming light dazzling with their brightness. Her 
notes scintillate, like the diamond lights which the heat 
a brilliant midsummer sun generates from the vapour just 
above the line of the horizon. ‘ She wantons in the wiles 
of sound,’ and we hear with ecstasy. But where is the 
heart? Exactly where it lies when we drink noyau—or 
see Paul flitting on the air, or Noblet corruscating through 
her battlements. The sense is every thing, the mind ro- 
thing.” 











Tributes to Shakspeare.—The room which is shown at 
Stratford as that in which the bard was born, is covered in 
every part by the names of visitors, written by themselves, 
in pencil, &c. The surface is white-washed, laid on, per- 
haps about twenty years ago, and in the interior, the 
ceiling, the sides, the - projecting chimney, and every por- 
tion of the surface has been written on. A list of the 
names would exhibit all the character and genius of the 
age (1818) and of itself would be a curiosity. Among 
them are those of the Prince Regent (now George IV.) 
and the Duke of Clarence, of half of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and many distinguished foreigners, among whom 
are Lucien Bonaparte, and the Russian and. Austrian 
Princes. Even the tomb of Shakspeare, and his bust, are 
in like manner covered with names, proud of an associa- 
tion with his; and on the very scroll under the effigy is 
inscribed ** Wellesley,” by the illustrious Marquis; and 
by Lucien Bonaparte the following lines: 

«« The eye of Genius glistens to admire 

How Memory hails the sound of Shakspeare’s lyre; 

One tear I’ll shed to form a chrystal shrine 

Of all that’s grand, immortal, and divine.” 
Birmingham and Litchfield Chronicle. 





Sir Walter Raleigh is well known to have first intro« 
duced the use of tobacco into England, and is the person 
King James hints at, when he speaks of the first author, 
the introduction of it being then well remembered ; and 
he is said to have been so partial to it that he took, says a 
nearly contemporary writer, *‘a pipe«of tobacco a little 
before he went to the scaffold, which some formal persons 
was scandalized at; but, I thinke,” he adds, ‘* *twas well 
and properly done to settle his spirits.” And the author 
adds the following curious anecdotes on this subject:— 
‘©In my part ef North Wilts (Malmsbury hundred) it 
were brought into fashion by Sir Walter Long. They 
had, at first, silver pipes, the ordifary sorte made use of 
a walnut-shell and a straw. I have heard my grandfather 
Lyte say, that one pipe was handed from man to man 
round the table. Sir Walter Raleigh, standing at a stand 
at Sir Robert Poyntz park, at Acton, took a pipe of 
tobacco, which made the ladies quitt it till he had done. 
Within these thirty -five years,” he adds (about 1630) ‘it 
was sold for its wayte in silver. I have heard some 
of our cld yeomen neighbours say, that when they went 
to Malmsbury or Chippenham market they cuiled out 
their biggest shillings to lay in the scales against the 





tobacco. Now the customers of it are the greatest his 
Majesty (Charles II.) hath.”—London paper. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

A SS 
you, or will you come to see me? Make up your mind; consumption. Timothy Sheepshanks had proved fale, 
and as they say here, **'do th’ tone or th’ tother.”” and Kate died for the perjared villain. 

But I must now put my pen into amore melancholy | From what I have stated, you will easily judge what 
train. You must know, then, that a lovely sister of mine | blank this sad event has madein our little society. Where 
has lately Been translated: ‘‘she fell a quick martyr to/| all was mirth, all is now sadness. ©! Mr. Editor, |: 
grief;” “love, mighty love !” was the cause. I have | should have liked you to have been acquainted with her;, 
invoked’ my muse in a sort of ‘elegy,’ to her memory, | she was a dear little mischievous creature, and would have, 
which, I trust, may be a warning to many an unsuspecting | played you fifty tricks in a day. A few months ago, a 
maid. I send you the ‘‘elegy,” and I hope you will | relation of my wife’s came to spend some time with us, 
insert it in the Kaleidoscope ; it is the first time that ever | and you would have been delighted to see how neatly she 
I mounted my “* Pegasus,” and I hope you will not be| tormented him; if he put on his boots or slippers, the 

woes severe upon it: if some of the lines do not contain the | toes were sure to be stuffed with holly leaves. One mom. 

pine ated right number of feet, you will find there are others which | ing, when he opened his shaving box, out leaped a frog, 

And canst thou think this Heart so free, make up for it. I think (but perhaps you will say I am | and almost frightened: him to death. But the last-night 
A heart so long, so sadly tried ; too partial to my own bantling) that it is a pretty fair | of his stay she fixed him the best: when he went to bed 
Or deem the pulse that throbbed for thee, attempt for a country body, and a good specimen of the} he found the sleeves of his night-gown stitched up; he 
Could ever beat for aught beside? true English elegiac verse. Ais’ the *‘ elegy,” however, | had no sooner fallen asleep but she tied a large key to the 
Oh, no! though every hope is gone, only commemorates the death, I trust you will indulge | cat’s neck, with a pretty long string, and turned her into 
Though all my dream cf joy’s o’ercast, me while I statea few of the virtues and peculiarities which | his room ; the cat bounced about and broke:several uten- 
T'feerT still must love thee on adorned my lovely Katé when living. She was—and | sils, and you may be sure awoke the chap ina mott ter. 
As fondly, vainly, to the last. what was she nét ?—the most delightful little madcap that | rible fright, for he said he thought the very d—1 was come 

















We met, as’twere a short sweet dream, 
And parted on the same sad day; 

I scarce had time to bless the beam, 
When all its light had past away: 

A little longer, yet to gaze 

On that fair face ;—oh! vain request. 
Alas! what time can now erase 

Its features from my fevered breast ? 


No, een when with the young and gay, 
And eyes are beaming bright and fair, 

My spirit coldly turns away, 

The eyes it loves—they are not there: 

Or if perchance our glances meet, 

And mine a transient pleasure show, 

*Tis but the thought how far more sweet, 
The eyes of one—I see not now. 


There's not a dream of starry night, 
But that lost form again I see; 

Theré’s not an hour of day’s pure light, 
But whispers to my soul of thee. 

My fond faint hopes of future bliss, 
The perished joys for which I pine: 
Oh, Cara! can a heart like this’ 

Be ever aught but wholly thine? 


Liverpoot. SINCLAIR, 


LOVELY KATE § TIMOTHY SHEEPSHANKS. 


———— 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—There is-nothing in this wide world that delights 
mie ‘so'niuch as the’'sight of “merry faces.” I hope you 
toy’ ate of the sate way of thinking; but unfortunately 
for. me, Ihave never yet had the pleasure of seeing you. 
[have studied Lavater on physiognomy, and Spurzhiemon 
ermiology; and if I could but get a single look at you, 
and @ touch at your “lumps and bumips,” I could satisfy 
myself iti a moment. Do, my dear Sir (excuse me for 
heing so familiar) dojust give me an invitation to “ cat 
olives-with you.” I live so far in the country that I am 
afrajd you would not ¢ome to pay me a visit, but if I could 
prevail on you to come some Saturday afternoon, I am 
sure we should sperid one day and a half, at least, merrily 
together. I’m the very deuce at a pipe, but I don’t under- 
stand your segats, though I once tried one when I was on 
a: visit in Liverpool, but I could make nothing of it. I 
have got an excellent tap, and a helpmate that would not 
let you have a moment's peace, if you did not do full justice 
to her roast beef and. plumb-pudding. What say you? 
will youcome? J have got, besides, a neighbour or two 


who-are héarty blades, atid a’ehub-footed blacksmith who | er, and “ she lost wl a 


ever eye beheld’; her face was beautifully fair and round; | to fetch him. Wasnt she now a delightful creature! 
But I must cease ; for the enumeration of all these fasci- 
nating tricks only makes more poignant my grief. Adieu! 
and may God bless you. Don’t forget the ** elegy ;” and 
believe me truly yours, 


her nose was moré of what is vulgarly called the pug than 
the Roman ; her eyes (and who could behold them without 
feeling their effects!) would have pierced a heart through 
an inch board; her raven locks hung in most beautiful 
ringlets down to her chin; the ‘* tout ensemble” was 
beyond expression: indeed, I cannot compare her to any 
thing that will do-her memory so much justice as to those 
most béautiful Chinese images which ¥ saw in the window 
of a grocer’s shop, when I was in Liverpool, and which 
are continually shaking their heads. Of her stature and 
her age I would rather have said nothing; but truth is 
required of me. What, then, shall I say? Forgive me, 
thou gentle shade, if I make a vulgar comparison, and 
say, that thy stature and thy age are best illustrated by 
the anecdote of the blackman’s pig. In the West Indies 
it is usual for the negroes, on a Sunday, to take to the 
market any little produce they may have raised on the 
plot of ground than is generally attached to their dwellings. 
A chubby, flat-nosed negro, had, with-mueh difficulty, 
reared a pig; he took it to the market, and seated himself 
onthe ground at the corner of a street, with the pig in his 
lap: by and by, the Captain of a vessel came up, and 
asked: hith what he wanted for his pig. ‘“* Three dolla, 
maséa,” replied the negro. ** Three dollars!” said the 
captain, ‘* for such a little thing as‘that?” ‘* Leetie,” 
replied blacky,; ‘“bu he leetle, massa, he d—m owd.”— 
do not mean that you ‘should take the application of this 
anecdote altogether in‘a literal sense, so much to the age 
as to the wisdom of my dear departed saint;—but the 
truth is, and I might as well out with it at once, she had 
‘been at more than one Preston Gill. Oh! Mr. Editor, 
the very writing of ‘* Preston Gill” gives a shock to my 
nerves that I canmot describe, for it was there that a shaft 
from the bow of the squinting god 
* Brought death ento sweet Kate, and all our woe.” 

But I must tell you the tale from the beginning. You 
must know, then, that my lamented sister had for some 
time felt a sort of a sneaking kindness for a young man who 
resided in Preston. I was vexed and mortified at her 
taste, for he was quite a lad, and nothing but a weaver. I 
have no idea how she became acquainted with him; but 
women, you know, do make such fools of themselves. I 
did not care so much, however, at his being a weaver, for 
Kate had something that would have made them comfort- 
able; but his name caused me the greatest mortification. 
What do you think it was? Why, Timothy Sheepshanks! 
Ab! Mr. Editor, plain Timothy Sheepshanks. Well, 
well;—but to my story. Kate went to the Gill, and 
passed the delightful fortnight in ali its pleasures, with 





her dear Timothy. She returned as merry and as full of 
rischief as usual ; but in a week or two she ‘‘ sought after 
slitude,” and was h to sigh most bitterly; sleep left 
ise for victual.” In about a 


jo the very dixey at a song. Welt: must I corne to set | montlrshe wae dedlared hy Her physicints to be fn’a rapid 





Nov. 18, 


ELEGY, 


On the death of a beautiful young lady, who died of «a gulloptng 
of the falicheartedness of one on 





tion, in . 
whom she had placed her affections. 
Oh! who has not heard of the lovély Kate 
Who went to Preston Gill, 
Resolved for a week or two she would have 
Of love and pleasure her fill, 


Could she but meet with Timothy Sheepshanks. 


She arrived at the town, so fam’d of yore 
For love and pancakes too; 


And, in crossing the street, she met with Tim : 


Cried Tim, ‘‘ Ah! how do you do?” 
* Pretty well; how’s Mr. Sheepshanks ?” 


Now this charming pair they enjoyed the fum 
And pleasures of the Gill; 
And soon Tim found that his beauty bright 
Would not be easy till 
She beeame Mrs. Timothy Sheepshanks. 


Tim cried—“ My angelic charmer dear, 
Iam but a weaver lad; 
But, by my traddles, I'll marry thee; 
Don’t sigh, then, and look so sad.” 
Well said, Mr. Timothy Sheepshanks ! 


But how fleeting pleasure is weall know: 
The moment'came, and they part; 

And the damsel rode away, but she brought 
Tim's image in her heart. 


And she sighed, “ Oh, Timothy Sheepshanke 


Like a stricken deer the damsel came; 
She came—and gaz’d each day 
On the road that Timothy should Have conie : 
Tim was false, and she pined away. 
O! perfidious Timothy Sheepshanks. 


Oh! who has not seen 4 beautiful flower 
To wither beneath thefr eye; 
So faded the gentle spirit of Kate, 
Who expir’d without a sigh, 
For the perjured Timothy Sheepshanke. 


They buried her under a shady tree 
Where the ‘sunbeams shed their light ; 
And the snow-dfép it was planted there, 
An emblem of her beauty bright, 
Who died for Timothy Sheepshanks. 





BOB SHORT, 
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DON CARLOS; on PERSECUTION: 
BY LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
— Et 


The following extract from this hew tragedy, published 
‘within the wéek, is from a scene between the Grand Inquisi- 
tor and Don Carlos, on the peculiar subject of the piece —per- 


VALDEZ. 
These, my Prince, 
These are the witnesses, no airy phantoms, 
Created by our malice; no base tools 
Of priestly persecution: witness heaven, 
If we had found that it were possible 
To shut our ears; that any way were left 
To disbelieve or slight the testimony 
That weighs upon your head ; with eager joy 
We had embraced such hope, and closed the abyss 
That yawns so fearfuliy: ’tis otherwise: 
Not ours the blame: yet may our charity, 
Presuming still the best, cherish the hope 
You can explain these things; the hours you ask 
Shall be allowed for preparation; then 
Our court shall be assembled, hear at full 
Your Highness’s prepared defence, and judge 
As truth, and the great cause of Christain Spain, 
Shall best direct us. Guards, attend the Prince 
To his appointed cell. 
DON CARLOS (rising.) 
Stand off, ye slaves 
Of wicked masters; I ask no delay: 
Till go to trial now ; for my defence 
Is brief and hopeless : I avow it all! 
All that your witnesses have sworn, I swear, 
And pledge my honour for its truth: think not 
ThatI will stoop or crouch beneath your feet, 
Unsay my words, and creep away dishonoured : 
What I have done I own, that I have spoken 
I speak again; yet I deny my guilt; 
All that I did was innocent. 
VALDEZ. 
Beware 
How you proceed; the ground on which you tread 
Covers the embers of eternal fire. 
CARL®s, 
Ireck not what ye say: I tell you plainly 
I pity heretics, and deem your acts 
Cruel and impious. By what right, I ask, 
Stand ye ’twixt God and man, restricting thus 
The uncontrollable and sacred conscience, 
By your Procrustian bed ? 
VALDEZ. 
I grieve to find 
The heir of Spain so ignorant: know then, 
We hold the scales for the eternal Church, 
Whose faith is truth; whose empire is the soul 
Of lost mankind : it is our sacred duty 
To save our brethren from the treacherous lights 
That lead to hell who follows. 
CARLOS. 
Every Church 
Throughout the world may claim like obligation ; 
Each is for truth; the Turk, the Lutheran, 
The Calvinist, the Greek, the Indian Brahmin, 
Proclaims his dogma true: can all be so? 
If each may persecute, shall not the world 
Be speckled with one truth, and many errors? 
VALDEZ 
This smells of heresy: Don Carlos then 
Doubts our religion true? 
CARLOS. 
I doubt it not: 
’Tis ye who, by the hloody meuns ye use, 
Betray your want of faith: Shall not the'God, 
Who sent his word with miracles and signs 
To the benighted world, make it prevail 
Without these chains, this rack, these gloomy dungeoris ? 
VALDEZ. 
Yet by such means the holy soil of Spain 
Is from the common stain of Europe free ; 
And erring minds are from their wandering path 
Reclaimed by our laborious ministry. 
CARLOS. 
'Tis false: the victims that ye sacrifice 
Are but incensed by your inhuman tortures: 
Souls of immortal men acquire new strength, 
New temper, from the fire of persecution; 
And future ages shall avow the truth, 
That, in the warfare of contending creeds, 
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VALDEZ, 

Yet many have renounced their new-sprung faith. 
CARLOS. 

Believe them not: their faith is nothing worth: 

A forced conversion is a forced deceit: 

We may grow rich by arts that we detést 3] 

We may be cured by medicines that we toathe ; 

But by a worship that the soul abhors 

We never can be saved: ’tis mockery all. 

Of timid men ye may make hypocrites, 

Of zealous men ye may make martyrs; but 

Of none shall ye make Catholics: the faith 

Of an all-powerful Benevolence 

Thrives not by blood, nor is it given to spread 

The charity of Christ by homicide. 
VALDEZ 

Prince, you speak boldly: it befits your rank; 

Yet know that we have full authority 

To punish untelievers, and pluck ott 

The tares that grow among the wheat. Beware! 
CARLOS. 

Authority? from whom ?—is it from Heaven? 

Has God then put his balance in your hands, 

Trusted his sword of justice to your arm, 

That thus ye would usurp his office? Christ 

Told him alone to judge who had not sinned. 

Have ye not sinnéd ?—but be it ye have not, 

Say, will you stake your souls you cannot err? 

Or left He upon all the common sin 

That stains the heart, and yet from some erased 

The common blindness that infirms the head ; 

Iam myself a member of your church; 

I hold her doctrines, follow her commands; 

Yet dare I not condemn my fellow man, 

Who sees salvation ‘on the sarhe hill top, 

But treads another path to reach it. 


WLiterature, Criticigm, Kc. 


THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY, &c. 

From “ A Sketch of Old England, by a New-Englattd Man.” 
(NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY.) 
ee 

The author of the Waverley novels has pursued a path, 
which saved him, in a great measure, the trouble of in- 
vention. The principal characters, as well as events, are 
historical ; and where he has filled up the chasm with in- 
cidents of his own, I appeal to the judgment of reflecting 
persons, if he has not deviated into the wild impossibilities 
of romance? Whete the characters are not absolutely 
historical, they are dérived from old plays and ballads, 
which also furnish models of language for the actors. 
Indeed, it may be observed here, that not only the “* Great 
Unknown,” but a vast number of the present race of 
poets, have poached pretty liberally in the old plays of 
Queen Elizabeth and James the First. These, aftér lying 
in oblivion, except in the care of these industrious poach- 
ers, for two centuries, have at length begun to excite at- 
tention, and will probably before long be sufficiently known 
to ensure the detection of modern plagiarists. Without 
descending to particularize these borrowings of the **Great 
Unknown,” it cannot but strike every reader, who takés 
the trouble to reflect on the incidents of the'tale of Kenil- 
worth, for instance, that they ate principally taken from 
Miss Aikin’s Court of Elizabeth, where they are purely 
historical; and that where the author has attempted to 
sketch from his own résdurces, he has almost invariably 
deviated into commot-placée or caricature. Indeed, to me 
it appears, that through the whole of the work there is an 
air of reckless extrdvagance, a daring disregard to prob- 
bility, that takes from the characters every feature of his- 
torical likeness, and gives to historical facts every charac- 
teristic of improbability. 

With the exception of Sir Hugh Robsart and Tressilian, 
there is almost a-total absence of interesting characters. 
Queen Elizabeth is nothing but a coarse virago ; Leicester 
a miserable dupe of a clumsy astrologer; and Sussex, 
Blount, Antony Foster, and the rest, very common persons. 
The originals of ILambourne, Giles Gosling, and Deme- 
trius, may be found in a dozen of the old plays; but 











The martyr’s blood waters the victor’s palm. 


where to find Wayland Smith, the mysterious blacksmith 
and Dicky Sludge, is more than I know; not Within the 
limits of nature, certainly. I cannot tell how it is, but 
Dickey seems the identical Gilpin Hortier of the Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, merely divested of his ‘supernatural 
features. Raleigh is a fine personage in history; but 
apparently rather of too high an aim for our author, sinte 
the only incident of any consequence, illustrative of his 
character, introduced into the work, is that of the cloak, 
familiar to every school-boy. Raleigh is of all the person- 
ages in the piece, the one of whom the author ought to 
have made the most, and he has made nothing. The 
Countess Amy, who appears to have been intended by 
him for the principal object of interest, is only interesting 
through the melancholy catastrophe of her death. She 
would have merited little sympathy, had she not fallen a 
victim to her faults. Her conduct as a daughter, a mis- 
tress, and a wife, savours only of disobedience, vanity, and 
selfishness. She did not scruple to destroy the happiness 
of her father and, lover by her elopement; nor could she 
be restrained, without infinite difficulty, from jeopardizing 
the safety of her husband for the pleasure of shining at 
court. Sir Walter Scott’s leaning towards high rank ap- 
pears conspicuously on various oecasions. But the one in 
which it is most offensively displayed, is the incident, 
where Tressilian is placed at the mercy of Leicester, in the 
midnight rencontre. Poetical justice, every generous 
feeling, was in favour of Tressilian’s getting the better of 
the Earl, by whom he had been injured atid itisulted ; 
nor would his so doing have altered the course of the story 
in the least, as honest Dicky Sludge might have equally 
interfered to save the life of Leicester, iad Tressilian beén 
base enough to take it under similar circumstances. The 
degradation of Tressilian is therefore wanton, unnecessary, 
and unfeeling, inasmuch as it is calculated to lessén one 
of the few worthy persons in the piece in the eyes of most 
readers. In truth, our author has scarcely dealt fairly 
with his thoughtless readets; for while he makes Leices- 
ter act the part of a fool and-a knave, he still takes care to 
invest him with a character of elevated splendour, that is 
calculated to impose upon them with the idea that he is 
still worthy of admiration, if not of respect. I am in- 
clined to fear, that Sir Walter deals out poéti¢al justice 
agreeably to precedency, and consults the court calendar 
to find who is to be disarmed or thrown down in combat. 
Yet there are rare touches in the work, that seém those of 
a master’s hand, and indicate that the author knows the 
nearest way to the heart. The parting incident, where the 
daughter, in bidding her father good night, previously to 
her clopement, cuts off the lock of hair that had become 
entangled in his mantle, and gives.it hit, is exquisitely 
natural and affecting. It makes us lament that the au- 
thor, capable of such things, should waste his powers on 
mystical old hags, half-witch, half virago, who declaim 
like sybils, scold like fishwomen, and carry their energies to 
a pitch of extravagance truly abominable. There is 4 mar- 
vellous similitude in thesesublime scolds, these “pass qtiick 
and begone” ladies, that begins to be tedious. They all seem 
to belong to the same old family of Lapland witthés, from 
Meg Merrilies, the first and by far the best, to Nona of the 
Fitful Head, the most extravagant shrew atid scold‘of all. 
No age, I should think, that was not tired of nature, arid 
its thousand varied charms, could rélish the disgusting 
and horrible tale told by this old virago, at midnight, to 
the gentle daughters of Magnus Troil. The Pirate lias 


just corhe out, and has shaken the popularity of the au- 


thor so sensibly, that it begins to be rumoured, he ‘Will 
shortly proceed to give us a third edition of the old beat. 
ties of His mind, in the shape of a series of plays. Thisis 
certainly making the most of one’s wealth, and feminds 
me of a cunning fellow of the beau monde, Who lately 
passed the same quatitity of silver through tv’o editions, 
once in the shape of a service of plate, and onc:: as a beati- 
tiful tea set, after which he coined it into monéy, dashed 
away in acurricle tothe admiration of évery body, ana: 





died game at last. 
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The Quarterly Review has lately given us a general 
criticism on the Waverley novels. It came out so exactly 
- in the nick of time, that one might be tempted almost 
to suspect it was intended to whet the public appetite for 
the long expected ‘‘ Pirate.” This was somewhat neces- 
sary, for I assure you the better sort of readers, who 
consult their own taste, begin to be a little sated with 
these high-seasoned dishes, and to long for something 
plain and substantial. The reviewer makes the following 
remarks, but without, in my opinion, giving the true 
solution of the enigma. ‘All our readers,” says the 
critic, ** must have observed how much better he paints 
beggars, gypsies, smugglers, and peasants, the favourites 
of kings and queens, and kings and queens themselves, 
the very lowest and the very highest ranks of society, than 
that rank to which he must himself belong. How much 
bolder, and how much more accurate, appears to us the 
pencil that struck out Dandie Dinmont, than that which 
drew, though with far more elaboration, Mr. Pleydell! 
How much more do his Mary of Scotland and Elizabeth 
of England appear to resemble queens, than his Julia 
Mannering does a young lady? How comes he to copy 
more correctly what he knows imperfectly, than what he 
knows well 2” 

To resolve this singular paradox, I believe it will be 
only necessary to refer to some of the preceding remarks 
in this humble epistle. The reviewer most certainly, 
without intending it, has furnished the strongest corro- 
boration to the opinions, which, as I stated before, I 
have derived from some of the best judges in this country. 
The very reason, why Sir Walter fails in delineating 
that state of society, and those characters with which he 
must necessarily be most familiar in real life, is precisely 
because he does not paint from his own observation. His 
beggars, his gypsies, his kings, his queens, and their fa- 
vourites, his mystical -beldames and his smugglers, are 
drawn from ballads, traditions, and historical records, that 
give either such complete pictures, or at least such bold 
outlines, that a dexterous artist can either copy the one, or 
fill up what was wanting in the other. The characters of 
Mary and Elizabeth are so hacknied before even ordinary 
readers, that it is only requisite to make the former vain 
and passionate, and the latter a great swearer, and memory 
will supply the rest, giving at the same time full credit to 
the artist for the whole picture. The traditions and the 
poetry of the borders supply as many gypsies, characters, 
and anecdotes, as any man can desire, and the coasts of 
Scotland abound in tales of smugglers. Even James 
Hogg can paint these; and it is only necessary to be a 
good border antiquary to picture life, not as it is, but as 
it was a century ago. 

But Julia Mannering, Mr. Pleydell, and every character 
in the whole of this series of novels, which appertains to 
the class of real, actually existing beings, sucfi’ as we 
live and move amongst at present, are destitute of all 
claim to vigour or originality. It is only necessary to 
place them beside those of Miss Edgeworth, to perceive at 
once, how much more easy it is to draw materials from 
history and tradition than from actual observation of life 
and manners. So with those incidents and events 
which can be referred to beings like ourselves, and to 
which we can apply the test of our own experience and 
observation. Nearly the same deplorable tameness and 
eommon-place characterize them all; and it is only when 
the author envelopes himself in the mists of time, and the 
obscurity of provincial tradition, that he attains to a new 
species of fiction, compounded of improbabilities stretched 
on the rack, and characters not altogether human, -nor yet 
quite supernatural, such as abound in the records of po- 
pular superstition. 

Henee the apparently wonderful facility with which the 
author compiles these novels. The experience of a whole 
life furnished Fielding with the characters and incidents 
of Tom Jones; but traditions and ballads of old times 
supply the ‘‘ Great Unknown” with ample materials for 
this kind of writing. The very notes to Walter Scott’s 





different poems contain a mass of border lore, amply suf- 
ficient for half a dozen novels like Guy Mannering and 
Rob Roy. If there be any exception to these remarks, it 
is in **The Heart of Mid Lothian,” which presents to 
us two characters that belong to all times, and are perfect 
in their kind: I mean old Davie Deanes and his daughter 
Jeannie. They are sufficient to redeem all the old half- 
bred witches, and half-bred wizards, in the whole series, 
and possess an interest derived from the purest springs of 
nature and probability, far more intense and legitimate 
than all the rest of these extravagant creations of igno- 
rance and superstition. 

But with all these drawbacks, if such they be in the 
eyes of the present age, the Great Unknown is still a pearl 
among swine. He and Miss Edgeworth are the twin stars 
of Beotia, and not only shine by their own light, but by 
the reflection of surrounding darkness. The one, as a 
painter of life as it is ; the other of life as it was, are without 
a rival in the present times. The author of Waverley is 
a@ great second-hand artist ; a capital pencil in copying old 
pictures, and colouring them afresh. What I particularly 
commend him for is, that though a friend to the govern- 
ment, he does not think it necessary to cant. There is a 
glow of vigorous ireshness about him, so different from 
the faded, sickly, green-and-yellow tribe of cotempo- 
rary novelists, that to read one of his tales, is like contem- 
plating a rich landscape, with the flowers of the spring, 
and the dews of the clear mellow morning, blooming and 
glittering upon it, and the pure and fragrant breeze play- 
ing in our faces. 

But I cannot help thinking it is placing him where he 
ought not to be, to put him ona level with Fielding, 
Smollet, Goldsmith, and Miss Edgeworth. He belongs I 
imagine, to a different class of beings: to a class of au- 
thors, who, when the charm of novelty expires, and curi- 
osity is satisfied in the developement of the story, will 
never be much relished or sought after for other and more 
lasting beauties. Of Fielding, I think it may be fairly 
said, that he has produced one of the most consummate 
works of fiction that ever the world saw. In knowledge 
of life and human motives; in variety, strength, contrast, 
and probability of character; in the invention and un- 
equalled skill in arranging his incidents; and in the sim- 
plicity and perfection of the denouement of the story, 
Tom Jones has never, I believe, been surpassed. Smollet 
is only second, yet a great way off; and Goldsmith, in 
the delineation of human nature at the domestic fire-side 
of virtuous simplicity is yet without an equal. Each of 
these writers, without going out of the bounds of proba- 
bility, of offending against ‘‘the modesty of nature,”’ by 
extravagant and incongruous events, or boisterous, uncon- 
trolled passion, has produced works, that appeal far more 
powerfully to the heart and the imagination, than the 
dashing succession of characters and events, that only 
hang together by a chain of improbabilities, or by the 
thread of history, exhibited in the works of the ‘* Great 
Unknown.” Miss Edgeworth, among the living novelists, 
so far as my reading extends, is the only one that has ever 
heard there was such a thing as human nature, or who is 
aware that, by the exercise of a chastened judgment, a 
delicate taste, and a playful wit, ordinary characters and 
every-day incidents, may be invested with charms a thou- 
sand times more engaging and interesting, than the mon- 
strous creations, or copies of a Maturin, or even a ‘* Great 
Unknown.” Thecharacters delineated by Miss Edgeworth 
are admirable for their nature and probability ; and did 
she possess the inventive faculty of the three great writers 
I have named, she would be their equal in genius, their 
superior in delicacy. She would be the female Fielding. 
Like the solitary nightingale, Miss Edgeworth sings alone; 
and it would seem that she is discouraged by the loud 
and boisterous praises lavished upon works so every way 
opposite to hers, that to admire the one, is in effect to 
condemn the other. She seems of late to have retired 
from the field, leaving it free to the gigantic race of Brob- 
dingnag writers, who astonish us little Gullivers with the 


gambols of a diabolical tribe of monsters, whose ordinary 
actions and passions are altogether beyond our compre. 


hension. 
(To be continued. ) 


he Traveller. 
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MEMORANDA, 
DESCRIPTIVE, LITERARY, AND COMMERCIAL, 


MADE ON A 
TOUR THROUGH SOME PARTS OF EUROPE, 
COMPRISING 
Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Brunswick, Hanover, 
the Hamburg and Bremen Territories, Holstein, Meck- 
Jenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania, with the island of Riigen, 
East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine couniry, 
and France, ‘3 
IN THE YEARS 1816, 1817, 18186, 
(Continued from our last.) 








GERMANY, PART OF. 
Hamburg, territory of. |Bremen, territory of. 
Liibeck, territory of. Gldenburg, dukedom of. 
Hannover, part of. Groningen and Friesland. 


Hamburg, on the river Elbe, one of the most im. 
portant rivers was also one of the richest and most 
mercantile cities in Europe ; and for some time past 
has been the first on the Continent, owing to its cen- 
tral situation, the intelligence, resources, and character 
of its merchants, the moderation of its charges, and 
the liberality of its Government ; which last consists 
of magistrates, called senators, chosen by the Burgers, 
and whose deliberations and laws are ander the pro- 
tection of the Emperor of Austria. Of the old 
Hanseatic* cities, Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, and 
Frankfort °/m, are now the only remaining ones. The 
population of the territory of Hamburg is estimated 
at 120,000 souls; of which, nearly 100,000, consist. 
ing of every European nation, reside withiv the walls; 
but, as many of the genteel people live at a short dis- 
tance in the country, on the Altona side, they are 
considered inhabitants of Holstein (though their mer- 
cantile establishments are in this city) otherwise the 
number would be considerably greater than that com- 
putation. This small republic extends about twenty 
English miles in length, chiefly along the bauks of the 
river, and is only four or five English miles across in 
the broadest part. The fort'Gcatious, always strong, 
were much improved by the Freoch, who, alas! have 
left many other proofs of their residence than their 
skill as engineers, In all the neighbourhood round 
are abundant proofs of the devastating ravages of the 
army under D’Avoust.. A great part of the suburbs 
were completely destroyed, to make more perfect the 
defensive operations of the French commandant, 
They are, however, arising fast from their ashes; and 
in a very short time, Hamburg will again boast of a 
smiling and populous neighbourhood. 

The walks on the walls, stretching nearly round the 
city, are most delightful; and the active scene of a 
fine river, covered with shipping, gives a stimulus to 
the view, which is in vain looked for near an inland 
town. Trade was rapidly increasing; but some time 





* From Hansa, an old German word, signifying a band 
united for the defence of each other. This league originated 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, when continental 
| sovereigns being neglectful of trade, the sea became infested 
with pirates, and the great land roads were rendered dan- 
gerous by robbers. The united company, in the zenith of 
its power, numbered eighty-five towns in the confederacy; 
and was of such vast importance, that, in 1428, it despatched 
a force of 248 vessels and 12,000 combatants against the 
city of Copenhagan. The provinces defended by this united 
power were divided into four, each having a capital, called 
a quarter-city, viz. Liibeck, KGln (Cologne) Brunswick, and 
Danzig; and factories were established at London, Bruges, 
Nowogorod, and Bergen. By degrees it dwindled to its pre 
sent insignificance, as the sovereigns of the continental n® 
tions gradually became sensible of the importance of exte- 
nal commerce, and the advantage of inland trade; and by 





providing means for the protection of both, rendered 
cieties, which had the same object in view, unnecessary. 
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will be required, before credit .can again be so com- 
pletely re-established amongst the mercantile interest 
as it existed before the war; the length of which, and 
the occasional excessive contributions levied on the 
wealthy, baving so materially decreased their ca- 
pital. The basis of the commercial regulations is 
a total absence of all restrictions; the duties, per 
transitu, aré small, and those on import of the prin- 
cipal articles for home ose are paid ad valorem, 
generally 15 per cent, on the invoice value. The port 
charges on a ship of 120 tous register are 290 marks 
currency (£16 18s, 4d.) 

The current coin is the 7 (of a dollar) piece of Han- 
nover, called the “ zwei drittel;” but the real Ham- 
burg money is dollars, marks, aud schillings; the 
dollar coutains three marks, and the mark sixteen 
schillings. ‘The 2 piece is always calculated as worth 
twomarks. This is the manner iu which the home 
trade is transacted in money called currency; but all 
merchants’ accuuuts are kept in Banco: between these 
two denominations there is a considerable difference ; 
bat the medium is 25 per cent. in favour of Banco 
money; that is 125 marks currency are ouly equal to 
100 marks Banco. The exchanges are calculated in 
an imaginary mouey,—schillings and groats Flemish ; 
and eight of the former are always considered equal 
toone dollar Banco. At the time that I was at Ham- 
burg, 34 schillings Flemish were equal to the pouod 
sterling; at which exchange, the following is a 
correct method of reducing any sum into sterling 
money. It is called the chain (or comparative) rule. 

125 marks currency, how much sterling, at 34s: per £. 

125 marks currency. 
25 off dif. between currency and banco 


50~100 marks banco 
8 schillings Flemish. 
1 pouud sterling. 


3 marks banco 
17-34 schillings Flem. 


51 1490(£7 16s. 103d. answer. 
y) 


2| 28! | 








21 

The whole of the items on each side must be multi- 
plied together, and the larger, of course, divided by 
the smaller. If any number can previouely be found, 
which will equally divide these items, it will ma- 
terially lessen the number of figures required. Is 
the foregoing, I could divide the opposite sides by 
two ouly, reducing 100 to 50, and 34 to 17. This 
plan may he adopted in performing the exchanges of 
any other country. At the time befure mentioned, 
1003 dollars of Amsterdam were equal to Hamb. bo. 100 dol. 
3 franks of Paris 25 sehil. 


490 rix paper dol..of Copenhagen --,,-+-+++++,,-++++» 100 dol. 
150 rix dollars of Frankfort 0/m 

or any other convention money ,,--++s+++y,00++ ++ 100 dol. 
1 Louis or Frederick Wor «+++ +++syyee secre sgger rere 15 mrks. 
100 marks in ducats (the ducat 

calculated at six marks) -«--+++y):++++++- pptecees 108§mrks 


The streets are, generally speaking, narrow, irega - 
lar, and ill-paved; the houses lofty and large, but 
devoid of beauty. Some of the principal thorough- 
fares, however, are wide, and handsomely built, par- 
ticularly the Jung fernstieg (Girls’-walk) which extends 
along a considerable part of the city, on the bauks of 
alake, formed by the river Alster: it is guarded by 
iron railing on each side, and shaded with trees. At 
diferent stations on this walk are bouses of refresb- 
meut; in, and at the front of which, I could observe, 
from the windows of my lodgings in the “ Hotel de 
Russie,” a great variety of characters, smoking, 
drinking coffee, and talking politics, at all hours of 
the day. 

The number of the military is 8000, many of whom 





are Burgers, compelled to serve as subalterns a cer- 
tain period. At each gate, a couple of mounted 
dragoons are constantly stationed, who are not only 
always in readiness to quell any riots, but also to 
pursue those who may endeavour to escape from the 
hands of justice, by flying into the neighbouring terri- 
tory of Deumark,—On the anniversary of the battle 
of Leipzig (18th October) the whole of the troops were 
reviewed, and had a very respectable appearance. 
They, with many of the inhabitaats, attended Divine 
service at the different churches, At that of St. Nicho- 
las, selections of sacred music were capitally per- 
furined; its grand organ being one of the largest in 
Europe. The fine old church of Si. Peter, suffered 
severely in the late war, and its remarkable altar- 
piece was then destroyed. The most modern reli- 
givus building is the church of St. Michael, on the 
Altona side, from the spire of which, 402 feet high, is 
one of the most extensive prospects to be seen from 
any city. The whole extent of Hamburg, of its 
neighbour Altona, the harbour crowded with shipping, 
and the noble river, together form a most superb 
picture, 

Numerous canals intersect the city, asd the houses 
are generally built with the back part towards the 
water, by which means lighters are brought close 
under the windows, with fire-wood, or heavy articles, 
at a trifling expense; and the upper rooms are not 
unfrequently occupied as stores for dry goods. 

The Baum house, the chief landing place from the 
river, presents a busy scene, owing to the landing or 
embarkiog of passengers, and the arrival or despatch 
of goods, The porters atteudant are licensed by the 
magistrates, and bear a badge of authority; they are 
under the direction of a proper officer, who regulates 
their hire, and any attempt at extortion is severely 
punished. 

The Birsen halle, or Lioyds of Hamburg, is a very 
extensive ball, with a news-room at the extremity.* 
The rates of exchange, shipping intelligence, insu- 
rances, &c. are all made known here; and a news- 
paper is issued from the establishment, called the 
Birsenhalle List, which is more remarkable for the 
early and multifarious intelligence that it contains, 
thay fur the elegance of its diction. The Falle is 
exceedingly crowded between the hours of two aud 
four, and io warm weather is extcemely disagreeable, 
owing to the number who smoke segars ; a custom, 
which, in sucha place, ought not to be tolerated. 

From this place, the merchauts proceed to "Change, 
which is a large square, not far distant, inclosed with 
iron railing, and only partly covered with an ancient 
building. 

The Salon d' Apolion is a handsome room; wherr 
balis are oceasionally given, and concerts held. 

Iu the theatres are performances both iu German 
and French; aud the very best actors there meet with 
liberal remuneration, 

The chantsble institutions, independently of the 
hospitals, are chiefly for the purpose of instilling a 
spirit of industry and skill into the minds of the poor. 
Such are the socicty for the promotion of the useful 
arts, and the admirable establishment of the handi- 
craft school, the loan bank, savings’ bank, the navi- 
gation school, &e. In the poor-house, there is a 
separate establishment for orphans, who have also a 
chapel, which is much frequented on Sundays. J was 
present during Divine service, and was mach grati- 
fied. Nearly 600 childven attended, who were dressed 
in blue, and all appeared neat, clean, and happy. 

Of the librarics, that of the conncil is the most 
considerable; and to it belong a collection of mathe- 
matical and medical books, aud a cabinet of natural 
curiosities. 

Rédivg’s museum should on no account be passed 
over unnoticed by a stranger. 

Ou the elevation formerly called the Vincent-bastion, 
but vow  Biisch’s héhe” is a monument erected to 
the memory of the late much respected Professor 
Biiseh. The column is of marble, and has at the front 





*One shabby regulation in which is, that strangers, on! 


being introduced, have to pay a weekly subscription ! 


a medallion likeness of the Professor, and this inserip- 
tion: ‘ 
Dem Freunde des Vaterlandes 
Johann Georg’ Biisch. 

(On one side, in a wreath) (On the other) 
Gebuhrt’s Jabr 1728, Von seinem dauk- 
Tudes Jahr 1800. baren Mitburgen 1808.* 


* To the friend of his native country, J. G. Biisch—Born in 
the year 1728—Died in the year 1800—Erected by his grate- 
ful fellow-citizens, 1808. 


(To be continued in our next. ) 





Correspondence. 
[See note to » correspondents.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—In your publication of this day, the famous chess- 
playing automaton is mentioned as lakety “etected. Pray, 
is this true? I had heard of such a rumour before, but 
I have not been able to ascertain the foundation of it; and 
I doubt not but the particulars would be interesting to 
mest of your readers, since it is certainly curious that the 
contrivance should have escaped during nearly forty years, 
although continually under the inspection of some of the 
most learned and enlightened persons in Europe. Already 
in 1783 Grimm gives a most exact description of it, and it 
had been exhibited in Vienna long before it came to Paris. 
Speaking ot’ Grimm, I cannot help mentioning two epi- 
grams which he notices about that time. The first is on 
the three statues which were made to adorn the new front 
of the court of justice, le Palais, and which represent 
Prudence very well, Force still better, but Justice most 
abominably. I should like to have the opinion of modern 
observers on the subject. 

The second piece is an extempore, made on the invention 
of the balloons by Montgolfier, stating, that whilst lordly 
Britons rule the waves, the nimble French sear through 
the air at pleasure; query, ‘ride on the whirlwind.’ Me. 
thinks that the original ought to be preserved ; if not for 
the matter or manner, at least for the sake of the author, 
who is no less a personage than his present French Majesty, 
then only called Monsieur.—I am, 

Liverpool, Nov. 26, 1822. 





YOUR READER. 


Les Anglois, nation trop fiére, 
S’arogent l’empire des mers; 
Les Frangais, nation légére, 
S’emparent de celui des airs. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—Some days ago, crossing the London-road ta 
Stafford-street, I fell in with a gentleman, who, while in 
the act of rubbing his eyes, was grumbling against the 
undeserved praise so often bestowed on a certain class of 
men who (he exclaimed) are dubbed men of science, under 
which title they inflict the most painful sensations on the 
accurateness of our eyes. 

** Now, my dear,” said he (turning his beautiful eyes, and 
pointing out with his stick) *‘ look at King George’s statue, 
and around it! where you will find that there was no want 
of room, or the least inconvenience, to have it erected a 
few yards nearer the centre, in a way that the north 
side would have fronted Stafford-street, instead of a blind 
wall; by which means it might have presented a complete 
perspective from Soho-street, which is now entirely lost.” 

As these remarks were delivered with so sweet and 
amiable a tune, they have since, as you may easily cone 
ceive, Mr. Editor, constantly been present, as well ‘as the 
statue of the gentleman, in my mind ; and to tell you the 
truth, if you consider them as I do, of a public use, I shall 
be gratified to see them introduced in your interesting 
miscellany ; and the more so, because it may lead to a 
new entertainment. Thus do as you please, and I shall. 





be obliged to you.—Scusa il mio crivonaggio. 
CAROLINE. 
| Liverpool, November 22, 1822. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





sumtemeninel 





ON THE PROPRIETY OF HOLDING UP MINISTERS OF 
RELIGION TO PUBLIC CRITICISM IN EPHEMERAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 
—=>~_—_ 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$1n,—Being fully impressed with the conviction of the 
high importance of this subject, and widely differing from 
the opinions of your correspondent ** Non Sacerdos sed 
justicia Amicus,” I am induced to solicit your indulgence, 
for the insertion of this in your valuable miscellany. I 
am ata loss to conceive where the sanctified feeling at- 
taching itself to the ministers of religion which he men- 
tions exists, unless it be in his own imagination. Far be 
it from me to impugn the general excellence of their cha- 
racters, yet I imagine that the conduct of some of them 
must speedily banish such a delusion. When a man as- 
sumes that sacred office; he does not thereby become 
possessed of all the cardinal virtues; he is still mortal, 
and liable to all the errors and infirmities of mortality. If 
his conduct is marked with*becoming sanctity and’ pbrity 
of morals, he is entitled to our warmest approbation. If 
on the contrary it is gross and immoral, we do not hesitate 
to express our indignation and abhorrence. If then it be 
conceded that we may frecly express our opinions of his 
moral conduct, upon what principle of reason should we 
be precluded from criticising his oratory—a matter of 
minor importance. Is it because the generality of our 
ministers are deficient in that noble art ?—banished be the 
thought. Are we to receive with passive submiscion all 
they advance, as ‘* wisest, discretest, virtuousest, best?”— 
forbid it every liberal and manly feeling. Or are we on 
entering the sacred edifice, to divest ourselves of our 
judgment and discrimination—that would be impossible. 
But it seems that we are permitted to indulge privately in 
the most unrestrained critiques on the beauties and defects 
of the preacher’s style of oratory. There certainly is in 
this an obvious inconsistency and injustice. If the habit 
of private criticism be universal (which it undoubtedly is) 
what injury can result from the publication of critiques ? 
Indeed the habit is in effect tantamount. But so far from 
publication being injurious, I contend that the greatest 
advantages would be derived from it, not only to the pub- 
lic, but to the minister himself; for it must be admitted 
that fair and honourable criticism inevery department of 
literature, has a most salutary effect in correcting the public 
taste, pointing out the eccentricities and peculiarities into 
which genius is often betrayed, and exposing the absurd 
innovations of the shallow pretender. And if the party 
criticised is possessed of that diffidence and candour which 
are generally the concomitants of true merit, he will not 
hesitate to acknowledge his defects, and to act upon the 
suggestions of the able and intelligent critic. He, very 
probably, is ignorant (for unfortunately we are generally 
the last to discover our own failings) of those defects, 
which if represented to him he could easily remove. The 
art of oratory, or in other words the art of persuasion, ap- 
pears to me to be essentially requisite to the divine; for 
when it is considered that his office is to persuade men 
from the commission of sin, and to exhort them to acts of 
virtue, it cannot be denied that there is a paramount neces- 
sity for the most energetic and persuasive eloquence, an 
intimate acquaintance with the intricate windings of the 
human heart, and the incentives to action in their various 
ramifications. Possessed of these powerful weapons, he 
may combat vice with advantage and success. Apathetic 
and obdurate must be the heart which can resist the melt- 
img strains of an impassioned eloquence, exerted for its 
own present and future happiness. But the listless indif- 
ference with which the most sublime truths are sometimes 
uttered, ‘seems calculated to induce the hearer to suspect 
that the preacher does not believe them himself, rather 
than toimpress him with the conviction of their reality and 
importance. An aukward and ungraceful action will also 
materially diminish, if not totally obviate the impression 
which his discourse might otherwise produce. If then, 


able criticism would not only be efficient in removing that 
and other defects, but also in inducing our ministers to 
acquire a degree of excellence in the art in which they are 
so peculiarly concerned, is it wise, is it politic, to permit 
an imaginary, undefined, and unintelligible feeling to pre- 
vent us from adopting the means of obtaining objects so 
greatly to be desired ? 
The numerous congregations of popular preachers attest 
the high estimation in which excellence in the art is held 
by the public. ~And, I think the rarity of that exccllence 
may, in a great measure, be attributed to that lamentable 
feeling of false delicacy, which imduces the critic to main- 
tain a silence, when his animadversions would be produc- 

tive of the most beneficial effects.—Yours, &c. 
A LAYMAN. 

ESE 


TOM AND JERRY. 
——— 

TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Having been present at the first meeting of the 
Literary Society, on Tuesday last, I was not a little 
surprised and chagrined at the decision declared on the 
question whether such theatrical extravaganzas as Tom 
and Jerry were beneficial or injurious to public morals. 
That decision was, that they were innocent in their ten- 
dency; and I sincerely regret it;—in the first place, 
because I am of opinion that the president did not sum 
up the arguments of the contending speakers with his 
usual discrimination (which might have arisen from a bias 
in his own mind—a circumstance which ought never to 
supersede the strictest impartiality in giving all the evi- 
dence its full weight ;)—and secondly, because the show 
of hands in favour of Tom and Jerry was so small as to be 
ascribed as much to chance, in the hurry of the moment, 
as to the general conviction on the minds of the audience, 
many on the other side not thinking it requisite to hold 
up their hands atall. I have heard of several gentlemen 
who are equally dissatisfied with this verdict, and who, 
were the question again propounded, would direct all the 
powers of their eloquence to effect an opposite decision. I 
was glad to observe the accession of new speakers, who 
made their debit last evening. It must be no small ambi- 
tion to the aspirant to reflect that he may now essay his 
powers amidst a brilliant assemblage of female beauty ; 
and as ‘none but the brave deserve the fair,” I anticipate 
additional numbers of adventurers on the wide ocean of 

oratory.—Yours, &c. Cc. 





Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 

lar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 





Extraordinary Effects of Galvanism.—The benefit to be 
derived from the application of the galvanic principle to 
the human body, under certain diseases, has long been 
doubted, and even held in derision; but we have lately 
witnessed so powerful an effect from this kind of operation, 
that we feel no hesitation in laying the same before our 
readers. Many of the inhabitants of this town are aware 
that there is now residing in King-street a man named 
Foulds, who, for upwards of two years, had lost the use of 
his lower extremities, and was to be seen on crutches, 
dragging his legs after him, at once an object exciting our 

test pity and commisseration. This poor fellow had 
en favoured with the most respectable medical advice, 
both in and out of an hospital, and was at length given up 
asincurable. A benevolent and venerable Quaker, Mr. 


Frederick = of ~~ den, and of the Haymarket, Lon- 
to be 
the poor man’s miserable situation, he, with 


don, ha ly visiting in this town, and 





as I eontend, it be highly probable that fair‘and honour. 


he entered the poor man’s abode; and, by the persevering 


use of galvanic points (an instrument resembling metallic 
tractors) the patient sufferer was enabled, in a short time, 
to lay aside his crutches and walk to church, to pour out 
his grateful praise to God for blessing the means thus made 
use of “4 restoring him to the use of his limbs. —Muidstone 
Journal, 





To Correspondents. 


AvuTHOR oF WAVERLEY.—The second selection we have giver 
from the Sketch of Old England by a New-England Man, 
occupies about a page of this day’s Kaleidoscope, necessarily 
to the exclusion of the ications of some of our 
correspondents. The opinion of this new American author. 
will at least amuse, if not convince, the admirers of the. 
Scotch novels. For our own parts, we entirely agree with 
the New-England Man, in the preference he gives to the 
writings of some other of our novelists,—Miss Edgeworth 
especially, whose works it is impossible to peruse without 
receiving amusement, combined with instruction, Her 
novels and little dramas combine the “ utile dulci,” which 
is by no means the characteristic of the writings of the 
“Great Unknown,” the whole of whose agreeable fictions, 
as to moral erfect, are not worth Miss Edgeworth’s single 
story of Procrastination——We shall prebably present 
our readers with some more selections from “ 4 Sketch 
of Old England;” the only copy of which, yet received 
in this country, is probably that in our possession. It ig 
a nice task, however, to select for the Kaleidoscope from 
such a work, as we must be perpetually on our guard, lest 
the author should deviate into a political track, which is 
forbidden ground to the editor of the Kaleidoscope. 











The copious selection from the “ Sketch of Old England, by 
a New-England Man,” and the extract from Lord John Rus- 
sell’s new tragedy, oblige us to take a temporary liberty 
with some of our friends, who must be aware that we are 
sometimes under the necessity of turning out of our regular 
or preconcerted course, in order to pay our devoirs to 
strangers who unexpectedly claim our regard, and who 
must either be noticed instanter or altogether overlooked. 
* There is a tide in the affairs” of editors, as well as of other 
men. Amongst the unlooked-for claimants upon our 
columns this week, are the two articles forecited, which, if 
delayed for one week, would, in all probability, have been 
forestalled by some of the caterers for the public taste, who 
swarm in such abundance at this moment. 





In1sH LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES.—AS soon as DECKERTON 
is completed, which will probably be in a fortnight, we 
shall introduce the interesting and learned dissertation on 
the antiquity of Irish Literature, which we have already 
acknowledged. 





Tour THROUGH EvuRopr.——From every thing we can learn 
from correspondents, or through other channels, the origi- 
nal tour, which commenced with our present volume, and 
still in progress, gives great satisfaction; and we notice the 
subject to reply to an inquiry relative to its probable con- 
tinuance. The inquirer wishes to know whether it will be 
carried through our entire volume; to which we take o¢ca- 
sion to state, that we cannot prscisely ascertaip how far it 
will extend, as that will, of course, depend upon the length 
of the weekly portions given. Comparing the remaining 
unprinted MS. with the part of the work we have already 
introduced into the Kaleidoscope, the whole tour will, in all 
probability, be completed in about three months from this 
time. 





The Pouiticat Dance, which is well written and very enter- 
taining, is rendered somewhat objectionable by the con- 
cluding verse. 


We have further to notice R. R.—AN OLD FRIEND wiTH 4 New 
FacE—SINCERITAS—LoTHARIO—P. T. 








W. D. has omitted to state whether the lines on the Dorking 
Cock are original. 
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that piidanthropy which has long marked his character, 
‘was induced to attempt-his relief. With feelings of pity 


money only. 
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